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AGAIN THE SPEECH OF FICTION. 


A hundred years ago “the divine Jane’ 
stood alone in literature in her attempt to re- 
port the speech of her characters exactly as it 
“The bow-wow of Scott 


was not true to the language of man or woman; 


was uttered. style” 
Miss Ferrier 
those of Miss Edgeworth 
were strained and high-flown. And this stiff- 
ness of action continued till a recent day. 


the conversations reported by 


were Caricatures; 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says one is prone, 
in repeating a talk, to iron out the sentences. 
Precisely that ironing is what took place in 
most novel writing. Scenes from George 
Eliot, George Meredith, Thackeray, Trollope, 
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‘ied ainmatenaihs Dickens, rise in the memory, 
which feels instinctively that the 
persons talked, as well as acted, 
But, on the whole, such conversations are 
rarely to be found until, some twenty-five 
years ago, the realistic novel began to claim 
attention. One has but to read a dozen pages 
at random in almost any novel of fifty years 
ago, and then a dozen pages in almost any 
novel of to-day, to be impressed by the differ- 
ence in treatment of reported speech, and the 
care with which a modern 
what executed in 


imaginary 
naturally. 


writer describes 
was once “the 


style,” 


bow-wow 
indeed. 

With the rise of the dialect school, 
tention became more marked. A 
study in the nicety of variation in language 
might be made from a comparison of those 
many stories dealing with 
broken English. 


this at- 
curious 


every degree of 
He who aspires to write a 
dialect has need of a correct ear, and must 
take most scrupulous pains. 
*prentice work. 


There can be no 


The historical novel developed another side 
to the representation of speech. 


Most authors 
in this field use, for its vividness of effect, the 
first person, and are thus brought to face the 
tremendous difficulty of constantly-employed 
language of the chosen time. 


The generally 
ed . . 3 ¥ 
brilliant result says 


much for our clever and 
Yet it is seldom that these 
supposititious autobiographies present exact 
transcripts of the speech of the period de- 
picted. To make them do this would be to 
make them tedious and often unintelligible. If 
we pick up our Pepys, after reading avy of the 
popular fiction the time of which is laid in the 
latter half of the seventeerth century, 
how 


careful novelists. 


we see 
wide is the gulf between the manner in 
which a man did talk and the manner in which 
a man is said to talk at that particular period. 
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But the sense of the times—the atmosphere 
— is given, and surely that is sufficient for any 
save a pedant. The actual fact would be 
crabbed reading—and cui dono? On the 
other hand, if, as in a notable case in recent 
fiction, there is no attempt whatever to create a 
feeling of reality by means of speech, the book 
is crude and misleading. What an English 
essayist once said of the employment of dialect 
is equally true of the diction of an historical 
novel: There should be enough to assist the 
imagination, not enough to clog the narrative. 

I must be personal in presenting another 
point. Of my recent story, “The Black 
Gown,” one reviewer says that I have not “ be- 
lieved it necessary to recall the strange oaths, 


or to attempt to reproduce in painful dialect 
the speech of the burghers”; another critic 
also alludes to the same peculiarity. Both 
forget that, in this tale, none except the edu- 
cated spoke English, so that most of the con- 
versations are translation. It has always 
seemed to me false art to essay in one lan- 
guage any reproduction of the errors of 
another. I remember (as an instance ) reading 
a description of Scandinavian life wherein an 
ignorant Swede spoke a Yankee dialect. This 
showed, to be sure, that he was unlearned, but 
one knew that from other evidence. And it 
was not convincing; on the contrary, it jarred 
upon one’s literary sensibility. 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 


Ruth Hall. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


XXIV.— By THE EDITOR OF 
Magazine. 
The “ New” Lippincott Magazine is based 

on the older one of that name, which runs back 

to the beginning of the modern magazine in 


Lippincott’s 


*This series of ** Editorial Talks with Contributors,”’ writ- 
ten by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and 
telling what they want and do not want in the way of manu- 
scripts, was begun in THe Writer for September, 1895, and 


will be continued. The articles that have been published so 
far are as follows : September, 1895, by William Hayes Ward, 
superintending editor of the /ndefendent ; October, 1895, by 
Robert E Bonner, editor of the Mew York Ledger ; Novem- 
ber, 1895, by Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the 
Outlook ; December, 1895, by B. Arkell, editor of Leslie's 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly ; January, 1896, by Joseph Newton Hallock, editor 
of the Christian Work, and Edwin M. Mead, editor of the 
New England Magazine; February, 1896, by Robert M. 
Offord, managing editor of the New York Odserver ; March, 
1896, by Nella I. Daggett, editor of the Home; June, 1896, 
by Amos R. Wells, managing editor of the Golden Rule, now 
the Christian Endeavor World; September, 1896, by Rosa 
Sonneschein, editor of the American Jewess ; October, 1896, 
by the editors of the Youth's Companion ; May, 1897, by A.R. 
Doyle, editor of the Catholic World Magazine; June, 1897, 
by Arthur T. Vamce, editor of the Home Magazine; March, 
1898, by Arthur W. Tarbell, editor of the National Magazine ; 


this country. The aim of this older magazine 


was to be a repository of elevated literature. 
This, of course, was and is the aim of most 
of the magazines. But in the last few years a 
change has taken place. The magazine has 
become a monthly newspaper, securing the 
feature of news by anticipating events. This 
characteristic renders it needful that writers 
should have something to supply which, if not 
actual news, is still of the nature of news. It 
should include facts, new and old: new facts 
exploited for their novelty, old facts redressed 
for their perennial interest. Facts that are 
to be, in the future, are also of available impor- 
tance. Now, these three classes of facts won’t 
interest anybody unless they are rendered agree- 





October, 1899, by Howard A, Bridgman, managing editor of 
the Congregationalist ; December, 1900, by William W. Hud- 
son, editor of Modern Culture ; February, 1901, by James E. 
Tower, managing editor of Good Housekeeping ; March, 1901, 
by Frank Chapin Bray, editor of the Chautauguan. 

The numbers of Tuk Writer containing these articles may 
be had separately or together. Numbers published before 
January, 1901, will be sent postpaid for fifteen cents each ; num- 
bers beginning with January, 1901, will be sent for ten cents each. 
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ably, just as good conversation is, by the tem- 
perament, natural or acquired, of the speaker. 
If the public is to be talked to so that it will 
heed, the talk must be entertaining, inspiring, 
informing, or useful. 

All this indicates what a vital magazine of the 
times requires to be made of. Itis almost hope- 
less to say definitely what is, or is not, desired. 
The least acceptable matter of to-day may 
become prized to-morrow, when it is addressed 
in a proper spirit and clothed in winning 
words. 

The “Mew” Lippincott Magazine wants 
new authors, new subjects, new styles in 
authorship. To stand still is to go backward. 
To copy a good model is not a crime, provided 
the copyist brings a personality to the 


THE PENCIL 


The world is slow to comprehend the full 
significance of new forces; and few realize that 
a greater than either sword or pen has ap- 
peared. This new force—the artist’s pencil 
—has come to its own within the last quarter 
century. During this time the growing appre- 
ciation of illustrations has been marvelous, 
To-day who is there but prefers a book “ copi- 
ously illustrated’? Even the agricultural re- 
ports are adorned with cuts. The popular 
magazines have become veritable picture gal- 
leries. Advertisements require ingenious 
illustrating in order to be noticed, and on the 
lecture platform a man must either be a celeb- 
rity or use a stereopticon. 

Nor can this be considered mere popular 
fancy, destined to be superseded by some other 
whim. The widespread demand for illustra- 
tions is justified by reasons logical and endur- 
ing. The purpose of literature is, after all, 
simply to convey ideas and feelings; and the 
world is learning that pictures will usually do 
this better than print. What written descrip- 


task; but to produce something quite fresh and 
new is an achievement that wins. 

The mistake most often made is to suppose 
that in order to be interesting you must be 
unnatural, affected, or over-dressed. In fact, 
you are only supremely interesting to anybody 
when you are sufficiently yourself. This holds 
eminently good in authorship, and it serves to 
designate exactly the kind of material in fiction, 
in fact, and in poetry required by the “ Vew”’ 
Lippincott Magazine. 

The exclusive feature of the “ Mew” Lip- 
pincott is its Complete Monthly Novel. 
The best way to learn what kind of novels 
are wanted, how long and of what ap- 
peal, is to read the successive numbers. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. Harrison S. Morris. 


MIGHTIER THAN THE PEN. 


tion of a house could possibly convey as clear 


an idea of it as would a photograph? Yet the 
increase in clearness and interest that fol- 
lows the use of illustrations is as great in all 
kinds of literature as it is in the merest de- 
scription. But it is in the discussion of politi- 
cal and sociological questions that the power 
of the artist’s pencil is most unexpected and 
remarkable. Few would consider, at first 
thought, that illustrations could be used at all 
in such abstract discussions; yet, all uncon- 
sciously, the nation’s destinies are being con- 
trolled and shaped by the cartoonist more than 
by the orator and the writer. 

When Boss Tweed, at the head of his power- 
ful ring, ruled New York city, the published 
exposures of his infamies were received with 
scant attention by the public, and with callous 
indifference by Tweed himself. But when an 
obscure artist, Thomas Nast, began to publish 
cartoons picturing the infamy of the city’s 
rulers, the haughty boss was so terrified that 
he tried fabulous bribes, and even, it is said, 
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the assassin’s dagger, to put the troublesome 
artist out of the way. 
ful political organization in the country pitted 
against a single obscure artist with his pencil 
— and the artist’s pencil conquered. Thomas 
Nast’s cartoons drove Boss Tweed to the 
state prison for the rest of his life, and puri- 
fied the government of greatest 
city. 

Before our late war with Spain, when the 
United States had apparently decided upon a 
policy of non-intervention, an unknown Western 
cowboy began drawing arouse 
public sentiment against Spanish rule in Cuba. 
These cartoons were published in a newspaper 


It was the most power- 


America’s 


cartoons to 


of the largest circulation, and were widely 
copied. They were seen every day by proba- 
bly more than a million people. Against the 
rising flood of popular anti-Spanish sentiment 
that followed, the the United 


States and his cabinet struggled in vain, and 


president of 


they were swept helplessly before the current. 
When the true history of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can conflict shall be written, it will likely be 
recorded that the most potent single factor in 


SOME 


All men have their cycles; they rise, work, 


achieve, fall. They are sometimes of a gener- 
ation, more often of a century, seldomer of an 
eternity. What is true of men is true of books, 
but the cycles of books are of days ora season. 
Fashion compels it in a measure, or the trend 
of public opinion — at which many wonder, but 
to which more people bow, to the extent of 
reading the books of the hour, “ 
son of their popularity.” But 
achieved even in this case. The book is read. 
More people talk of it, and the book goes its 
rounds, generally to end in forgetfulness be- 
fore its twelve-months’ cycle is run. 


to see the rea- 
the end is 


RECENT 


sending the Maine to Havana, and in de- 
stroying forever the power of Spain in the 
western hemisphere, was Homer Davenport's 
drawing pencil. 

If, therefore, such has been the power of the 
cartoonist’s pencil in the past, what may we ex- 
pect in the future ? 

Many circumstances are tending to increase 
the influence of this new world-power. Popu- 
lar appreciation of the universal language of 
pictures and cartoons is constantly growing. 
Improved methods of publishing, perfected 
mail service with more rapid carriage, and the 
increase of the English-speaking races will 
make possible great periodicals whose circula- 
tion may reach into the millions. And when 
the already-used process of telegraphing pic- 
tures shall be perfected, the cartoonist’s mas- 
terpiece will be flashed to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. 

Where then will be the limits to the power 
of the pencil? Before such an instrument for 
swaying public opinion, what will be emperors 
and armies ! George H. IVoodward. 


SouTH Freeport. Me 


NOVELS. 


It is a subject for wonder why some books 
achieve even a few months’ reading by the 
public. One can understand why a few peo- 
ple might admire the dead level of “Eben 
Holden,” for instance; the beginning is good, 
and there are touches of interest throughout 
the book. But if it had remained the short 
story, as first designed by the author, would 
the reading public have lost essentially ? 
That is a question which must have occurred to 
many. 

The not be said of “ David 
Harum,” for he is an original, consistent crea- 
tion throughout the book. 


same could 


Wherever he ap- 
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pears, there is instant, unqualified approval. 
The interest is so absorbing that one is willing 
to overlook the lack of construction in the 
book and the dragging in of characters neither 
strong nor entertaining. The domination of 
the central figure is complete and absolute, and 
leaves the reader to wonder that a man so 
typical, so strong, and so native to the soil 
should have hitherto escaped the notice of 
writers of fiction. 

“Eleanor,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward, is a 
The author has got her ideas 
of Lucy Foster from Miss Wilkins, and her 
New England characters generally from the 
same source; but Mannisty and Mrs. Bargey 
are purely her own conceptions; and no one 
does better than Mrs. Ward in these wild, ec- 
centric characters such as Mannisty. She 
makes even the supreme selfishness of the 
man attractive, so that the reader is not re- 
pelled thereby. Yet there is a suggestion of 
the Rochester of ‘Jane Fyre,” which cannot 
fail to be apparent to the reader. 


fine creation. 


Lucy, too, 
The 


despite her Vermont origin, is like Jane. 
inconsistencies of Mannisty’s Catholic con- 
victions, or lack of convictions, his violent con- 
trasts of character, his humanities, after all is 
said and done, make interesting reading to 


those who are tired of historical novels. And 
this brings us back to the cycles of books 
and the fashions thereof. 
that we 


It cannot be denied 
have had some notable works in 
the line of historical novels, as well as many 
failures. 

Strange that the author of that bright politi 
cal novel, “ Peter Stirling,” could give to the 
same public “Janice Meredith,” that long- 
drawn-out romance of a by-gone day, pos- 
sessed of no particular interest, as it would ap 
pear, for the general reader. In a case like 
this, one is apt to ascribe a book's popularity 
to the vogue of a first work or the enterprise 
of the publisher. If a book sells, it becomes 
the fashion to praise it. <A fair-minded critic 
can do little to stem the tide of popularity, even 
if he cares to, and abuse only calls renewed at- 
tention. But whatever may be said of other 
days, the pens of latter-day critics prefer 
praise to protest. 

Mary Johnston’s ‘“ To Have and to Hold” is 


a fitting accompaniment to her first work’ 
‘Prisoners of Hope.” Both, as a well-known 
author says in a recent letter to the writer of 
this article, “are remarkable, undoubted works 
of genius.” The conception of each is bold, 
original, and strong, and while the ending 
to ‘To Have and to Hold” is- saddening, 
there is a hint at a sequel which brings a ray 
of encouragement to the reader, and allows 
him to hope that the lonely, ill-used, almost 
dying man in the forest might yet have lived 
and married in a brighter sometime the lovely 
lady who flouted him so cruelly, only to love 
him fondly at the last. If 
should 


Miss Johnston 
ever conclude to give us another 
volume containing the latter-day fortunes of 
Lackland, she would find a ready reading 
public. 

Marion Crawford, who has written more 
books than he numbers years, has given us in 
“The Palace of the King ” a work in which he 
has crowded the incidents into four hours and 
a half, and it is wonderfully interesting read- 
ing throughout. Not like “ Mr. Isaacs,” not 
like the Saracinesca novels, not like his Ameri- 
can books, but distinctively new in plot —and 
treatment I was about to say, but Crawford’s 
treatment is always his own, and therefore is 
possessed of a certain style instantly recog- 
nizable. 

One of the latest claimants for public favor 
is ‘Sons of the Morning,’ by Phillpotts, the 
new Devonshire author. 
agree as to this book. 
he “ problem” 


No two critics quite 
Some callit a return to 
novel, which was superseded 
by the historical novel, more speak of it as a 
character drawing, but all own that it is a power- 
ful and notable addition to the works of the day. 

And now the question, Is the sun of the his- 
torical novel about to set, and are we to have a 
return to the analytical novel, the one of pure 
romance, or the simpler love tale of no particular 
setting? Or are we on the track of the great 
American novel? Query, what is the great 
American novel? If not sectional, if not 
political, what can it be; and how can it be 
large enough or of sufficiently vast interests 
to be true and readable, as well as broad and 
deep? Mary R. P. Hatch. 


STRATFORD, N. H. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* ~g 7 

Sir Walter Besant’s prophecy regarding the 
future method of publishing, mentioned in the 
May number of THE WRITER, has called to 
mind the fact that Mark Twain some years 
ago in a way forestalled Sir Walter, with re. 
sults that were not especially encouraging 
The humorist said in a recent speech: “Then 
I took up the publication of a book. I called 
in a publisher and said to him: ‘I want you to 


publish this book along lines which I shall lay 
down. I am the employer, and you are the 
employee. I am going to show them some 
new kinks in the publishing business. And | 
want you to draw on me for money as you go 
along’— which he did. He drew on me for 


9 


$56,000 ! 


* 
* * 


As a rule, only a very rich author can afford 
to be his own publisher. Even Mark Twain is 
not rich enough yet to be ready to try the ex- 


perience again. 


* 
all * 


The following list of books of which 100,000 
copies or more have been sold between 1898 and 
1901 has been compiled by the Pxddishers 
Weekly: — 

Alice of Old Vincennes. Thompson 
Black Reck. Connor.....-....+++- 
The Crisis. Churchill 

David Harum. Westcott 

The Day’s Work. Kipling . 

De Willoughby Claim. Burnett 
SO TRG, Tie oss eves cc cccccocsccccsicecs 
Eleanor. Mrs. Ward 
Helmet of Navarre. 
Hon. Peter Stirling. 
In His Steps. Sheldon...........+.- 
Janice Meredith. Ford 

Prisoner of Zenda. Hope.......-.2--sececeeereeses 
Quincy Adams Sawyer. Pidgi 

OE GRO, Uni 06 06 0605 06000002 vein ches ce seceve 
Phen OE Ric PMI. ic is secinicnc se cecen.cecaectcee 190000 
Richard Carvel. Churchifl............+eessseeeseee+ 375,000 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston..........9......... 28§,000 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. Major.......... 325,000 


And yet there are intelligent Americans who 
have not read them all. 


100,000 
++ 143,000 
100,000 
§00,000 
+++ 100,000 
100,000 
265,000 
100,000 


Rutile. 0s ccsvsvecsesesetenes 


100,000 
100,000 
+ 1§0,000 
250,000 
100,000 
1064344 
100,000 


* *. 

The alleged fact that eighty-eight historical 
romances were published last month should 
warn writers to turn their pens now to work of 
other kinds. 


* 
* 7 


Realism or romance, either will be success- 
ful, if the story be alive. As the Criterion 
truly says: ‘* When the pulse-beats of a story 
can be felt, there is a reason in the world for 
og 


* 
* 


* 

One quality of the typical literary tempera- 
ment is well illustrated in a story repeated in 
Augustus J. C. Hare’s “Story of My Life.” 
Mr. Hare says that the story was told to 
a friend of his by one who knew Leigh 
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Hunt. “He is the only person, I believe,’’ 
said the gentleman, “ who, if he saw something 
yellow in the distance and was told that it was 
a buttercup, would be disappointed if he found 
that it was only a guinea.” 


* 
* * 


It would be interesting to know which one of 
the American publishers it was who, as Rider 
Haggard says, respectfully declined the manu- 
script of “King Solomon’s Mines.” w. H. H. 


2 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief and of 
general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





Happening to pick up a copy of Comfort for 
December, | noticed the announcement of con- 
ditions made by the editor in connection with 
the offer of prizes for stories for the depart- 
ment headed “ Com/fort's Nutshell Story Club.” 
Here they are in full: — 


’ PRIZE STORIES. 


The following conditions govern the awarding of cash prizes 
for Nutshell Stories, ard the manuscripts of such writers only 
as have complied with all these requirements will receive 
consideration. 

All the necessary particulars being here clearly set forth, it 
will be useless for any one to seek further information or 
poet favors by addressing the editor, as such letters cannot 

e answered. 

1. Only persons who are regular paid-up yearly subscribers 
to ‘*Comfort”’ and who send with every manuscript at least 
two yearly subscribers (together with 50 cents to pay for each 
subscriber so sent ) may compete for the prizes. 

2. All contributions must have the number of words they 
contain plainly noted thereon in addition to the writer's full 
name and address, with nom de plume if desired; must be 
written on one side of the paper only, enclosed in the same 
envelope as the letter and remittance for new subscriptions, 
and addressed to Epitor NutsHett Story Cvs, care of 
Comrort, AvGusta, MAINE. 

3. All stories must be strictly original with the con- 
tributors, and must not have 2 Se yg in print before. Com- 
petiturs may write upon any subject, whether based upon fact, 
fancy, or fiction —of adventure, love, war, peace; of city or 
country life, or of experiences on land or sea— but no story 
must contain more than 2,090 or less than 1,000 words. 

4. NO MANUSCRIPT WILL B& RETURNED UNDER ANY 
CIRCUMSTANCES, AND COMPETITORS SHOULD THEREFORE RE- 
TAIN A COPY OF WHAT THEY SEND. 

5. From $s to $20 will be paid for stories. and remittances 
will be sent by check as soon as awards have been made. 

No premiums will be given for subscriptions sent in under 
this Short Story Prize Offer. 

The Publishers of ‘*‘ Comfort ’’ reserve the right to purchase 
at their established rates any stories submitted under the fore- 
going offer which failed to secure a prize. 

Writers who hear nothing of their manuscripts may at 
the end of go days after submitting them to ‘‘ Comfort ”’ feel at 
liberty to offer their stories for sale elsewhere. 


Referring to this. I should like to ask two 
questions. The prize winners for December 
were Charles E. Barnes, R. B. Hill, Oscar S. 
Seaver, Max B. Thrasher, and Mary R. P. 
Hatch, three of whom at least are tolerably 
well-known writers. Is it possible that these 


writers submitted their manuscripts strictly 
under the harsh conditions imposed by the 
editor? Secondly, is it possible that the 
editor of Comfort really enforces Rule No. 4, 
and throws away manuscripts submitted for 
publication, even if they are accompanied by 
postage for return? 

I have no fault to find with the requirement 
that each manuscript submitted shall bring to 
the publisher of Comfort $1.50 in subscrip- 
tions for his magazine, though it is obvious 
that under this plan the unsuccessful con- 
testants for prizes contribute the prize money 
which is paid to those whose stories are ac- 
cepted, and in addition, probably, a profit to 
the publisher. That is purely a matter of busi- 
ness, and if writers are willing to contribute 
money to a pool to be divided among a half 
dozen of their number, that is their own con- 
cern. Rule No. 4, however, if it is enforced, 
must be a source of injustice, and if the editor 
lives up to it I want to protest strenuously 
against it. The editor may say that no injustice 
is done, since the rule is regularly advertised 
and no writer is called upon to send a manu- 
script who is not willing to have it destroyed if 
it is not accepted. Very well; but how about 
the writers who learn indirectly of the competi- 
tion and send manuscripts in good faith, with 
return postage, expecting, according to the 
usual rule, that they will be returned if they 
are not found to be available? There must be 
many such, and if the editor ever puts such 
manuscripts into the waste basket serious in- 
justice is done. 

In any case, the rule seems to me 
objectionable, discourteous, and unnecessary. 
It is practically no more trouble for an editor 
to return an unsuccessful manuscript to the 
author, especially if a stamped and addressed 
envelope is sent with it, than to drop it in the 
waste basket. My personal belief is that no 
editor ought ever to destroy a rejected manu- 
script under any circumstances, unless it is im- 
practicable to return it to the author. A manu- 
script always means thought and labor to the 
writer, and any editor who will wantonly de- 
stroy a manuscript that he does not want to 
use shows a selfishness and a discourteous re- 
gard of the rights of others of which at least 
he ought to be ashamed. In many cases there 
would be an actual money loss. since every- 
body knows that manuscripts rejected by one 
editor are often sold to others. 

In the interest of writers, I hope that THE 
WRITER will take up this matter. I am sure 
that many fellow workers would like to have 
answers to the two questions that I have 
asked. B. A. L. 


[A proof of the foregoing query was sub- 
mitted by the editor of THE WRITER to the 
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publisher of Comfort, who has made the follow- 
ing reply: — 

I have read with interest the letter from “ B. 
A. L.” relative to the system Com/ort adopts 
in votaining short stories. Whether or not 
the plan be defective, I do not know; I can 
only say that we have never received a com- 
plaint of cither unfairness or dishonesty. 
Neither has any contributor ever found fault 
with our requirements. 

Your correspondent has, in fact, apparently 
set up a man of straw for the sole purpose of 
knocking him down. He proceeds on theoret- 
ical grounds, while the conditions are entirely 
different. 

It is not my intention to enter into any 
argument or explanation on matters concern- 
ing only those actually contributing. Unless 
‘B. A. L” has a personal grievance, the sub- 
ject is as much out of his province as it would 
be out of mine to instruct the Pope how to con- 
duct a church of which I am not a member. 

But the methods uf Comfort are open to the 
world. The sole and only reason for requir- 
ing a club of subscribers is to prevent a flood 
of worthless manuscripts—which come to 
every editor, but which would be beyond the 


control of our office, having, as Comfort has, a 
circulation of one million and a quarter, and 


claiming -(on census basis) six million 
readers. Had “B.A. L.” had journalistic ex- 
perience, he would have recognized the need 
of a check. 

As to not returning manuscripts accom- 
panied by stamps, the fact is, we do; but the 
rule is imposed to have it distinctly under- 
stood at the outset that I absolutely decline 
responsibility. Had “B. A. L.” seen the ab- 
surdity of claims on lost manuscripts that 
any editor of a periodical has, he also would 
have eo that rule. 

‘B. A. L.” protests vehemently on this, that, 
and the tale in connection with my — may | 
say successful?—business, and argues at 
length, even going as far as to call it “harsh,” 
‘objectionable, discourteous and unneces- 
sary.” He even implies that I might sell re- 
jected manuscripts to other publishers. 

I have pointed out that I never received a 
complaint. It will be time for “B. A. L.” to 
lay down rules on “discourtesy’’ when he has 
learned what constitutes its antithesis. In the 
mean time, I assure every writer that I shall 
endeavor to carry on the great business I am 
in, with honesty and courtesy in every transac- 
tion, and I trust by giving strict attention to 
my own business to sustain the popularity 
with the masses that Comfort has already 
gained. Very respectfully vours, 

W. H. GANNETT. 


The editor ot THE WRITER did not get from 


A, 2'6" 
idea that * B. 


letter, as Mr. Gannett did, the 
A. L.” intended to imply that the 
publisher of Comfort would sell rejected manu- 
scripts to other publishers. “B. A. L.” 
dently meant everybody knows, 


that manuscripts rejected by- one editor are 


evi" 
to say, what 
often sold by the author afterward to some 
Mr. 


is so 


other editor. Gannett’s reputation as a 
man high that nobody 


knows anything about him would think fora 


business who 
moment of charging him with any sharp or dis- 
honorable practice. It seems, however, to the 
editor of THE WRITER, as it did to “B. A. L.,” 
that while Com/fort’s other regulations may not 
be open to criticism, Rule No. 4 is unneces- 
sary and objectionable, particularly since Mr. 
Gannett says it 


is his custom, as a matter ot 


fact, to return rejected manuscripts, if they are 
properly accompanied by postage. In other 
words, since he does —as he ought, in fairness to 
all writers — what he says he does n't do, why, 
as an honorable man, should he s 


do it? — W. H. He 


say he does n't 


Can any of the readers of THE WRITER 
give me information as to a famous col- 
lection of children’s stories published in Bos- 
ton and New York some time between 1830 and 
1850, entitled * The Child’s Own Book”? It 
was a reprint from English plates, and was 
published in small] quarto form, making a thick 
volume of about 600 pages, and containing all 
the best of the old-fashioned nursery tales. 1 
want to know when it was first published in 
England and when it was first published in 
this cou ntry, and to find out if possible, who 
was the original compiler. C, 


A number of short sketches which I sub- 
mitted in the usual manner to a prominent Chi- 
cago daily paper appeared on its editorial 
page along with other articles of a similar na- 
ture. The editor has not even said “ Thanks,” 
apparently believing that to appear in the 
columns of a metropolitan daily * were para- 
dise enow ” for the young writer. What course 
should be pursued to obtain payment for man- 
uscripts in such cases ? R. O. R. 


(If a writer expects to be paid for a manu- 
script, he should always indicate his expecta- 
tion in some way when he offers the manu- 
script for publication. All that is absolutely 
necessary, to do this, is to write across the top 
of the first page of the manuscript: “If avail- 
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able, please send check to,” etc. It is better, 
however, to write on a separate sheet a short 
letter to the editor, mentioning the title of the 
manuscript, giving the address of the author, 
and suggesting in some way that payment is 
expected. If an editor prints a manuscript so 
submitted, and is financially responsible, he can 
be made to pay for it, by ordinary business 
methods. The first thing for “ R. O. R.” to do, 
if he asked for payment when he submitted his 
manuscripts, is to write a courteous letter to 
his editor briefly stating the facts and asking 
the editor to remit. If this letter does not 
bring a reply, he should write to the business 
manager of the paper, calling his attention to 
the matter. If this letter again elicits no re- 
sponse, and “R. O. R.” thinks it is worth his 
while, the next step is to consult a lawyer. — 
W. H. H. | 


Is it legitimate for a writer to try to sell to 
present-day periodicals articles which wtre 
published fifteen years ago by an obscure news- 
paper of small circulation with which he was 
connected at that time in an editorial capacity? 

W. H. H. 

[| No. — W. H. H.] 


I find in your February number notice of a 
new London magazine called the Zhrush. If 
you will kindly send me the address of this 
magazine which will reach it, you will greatly 


oblige. a. Ve S 


{A letter addressed “ Editor, Zhe Thrush, 


London, England,” ought to be delivered. — 
W. H. H. | 


Please tell me whether this would be correct 
English: “Every one knew exactly what he 
wanted.” Would the expression quoted be 
equally as good as the following? “They all 
knew exactly what they wanted,” which latter 
sentence appears in a correction on page 5 
of the January issue of THE WRITER. 

W. H.W. 

[Every one knew exactly what he wanted” 
is perfectly correct English. It could not be 
substituted, as suggested, on page 5 of the 
January WRITER, since there were women in 
that case. ‘Equally as,” by the way, is tautol- 
ogy. — W. H. H.] 


How long after sending out a manuscript, 
with return stamps, must the author wait before 
he may conclude that the stamps have reached 









the editor’s stamp drawer and the manuscript 
the waste basket, and rewrite the article ? 
J~ Ms Re 

{If a manuscript sent to an editor is not 
heard from within a month, it is well for the 
author to write to the editor, asking when a 
decision regarding it may be expected. In 
most cases such a letter, with stamped en- 
velope enclosed, will bring a prompt reply. If 
two or three such inquiries do not elicit a re- 
sponse, the author should write to the business 
manager of the publication, briefly stating the 
facts, and asking him to give his attention to 
the matter. Asa last resort, he may notify the 
editor not to use the manuscript,.and senda 
second copy elsewhere. Editors, as a rule, 
however, treat authors fairly, and, considering 
the number of manuscripts offered to editors 
every year, the number of justified complaints 
from writers of ill-treatment is comparatively 
smal].— w. H. H.] 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Jessie L. Britton, who wrote the story, 
‘The Mystery of an Apple Dumpling,” in the 
Designer for May, began writing for publica- 
tion only a few years ago, first sending 
short articles to the floral and household mag- 
azines. Being quite successful jn this line, she 
was encouraged to try something better, and 
for the last two or three years most of her 
work has been for children and young people 
She has written both stories and verse, and 
her work has been accepted by the Vou?th’s 
Companion, St. Nicholas, Little Folks, the 
Advance, of Chicago, the New York Observer, 
the Presbyterian Banner, and other periodicals. 

“Emilia Elliot,” whose story, “Little Mis- 
tress Bridget,” was published in S¢. Avcho/as 
for May, is the pen name of C. E. Jacobs, who 
is now living in Sait Lake City. Althougi 
constantly struggling with ill health, she has 
had between forty and fifty manuscripts ac- 
cepted, and in only two cases have they failed 
to bring home something in the way of remu- 
neration. “One,” she says, “I gave willingly; 
the other, a few verses,— my only offense in 
that line, — appeared inthe Mew York Com. 
mercial Advertiser, and was either too good 
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or not good enough to warrant a check.” Her 
work has been mainly for children, including 
stories published in the Churchman, the 
Church Standard, the Christian Intelligencer, 
the Living Church, the /nterior, the House 
wife, the Ladies’ World, the Dolls’ Dress- 
maker, and St. Nicholas. Her “grown-up” 
stories have appeared in the Puritan, logue, 
and Ev'ry Month. One has been accepted 
recently by the Mew York Evening Post. 


Kate Milner Rabb, whose story, “ The 
Institute at Glendeane,” appeared in the De- 
dineator for May, was born in Rockport, Ind., 
down in what Indiana people call the “ pocket ”’ 
of the state, and lived there (except while at 
the State University, from which she has an 
M. A.) until 1891, when she came to Indian. 
apolis. A. C. McClurg & Co. published her 
“‘ National Epics” four or five years ago. Last 
year she translated “ The Boer Boy,” which 
was published by the Penn Publishing Com. 
pany. Her other work has been in the line of 


short stories and essays, which have appeared 


in Lippincott’s, Leslie's Weekly. Collter’s 
Weekly, the /nterior, the Epworth Herald, the 
Ledger, and Kate Field’s Washington, to 
which she contributed frequently. She has 
also done a good deal of newspaper work. In 
a recent letter to the editor of THE WRITER, 
Mrs. Rabb says: “It may be of interest to you, 
personally, to know that I learned all that I 
know concerning the preparation of mapu- 
scripts, etc., from the columns of THE WRITER, 
and that my first story, ‘A Kentucky Harnt,’ 
was sold to the New York Ledger by The 
Writer's Literary Bureau. Indeed, the Bu- 
reau tided me over the beginning of my 
‘career’; but for it, I should never have had 
the courage to begin or to continue.” 


Jessie E. Sampter, who wrote the poem, 
““My School,” in S¢#. Nicholas for May, lives in 
New York, and has been writing since she was 
fourteen years old. The poem in S¢. Nicholas 
was first sent to the St. Nicholas League, for 
competition, and was then accepted for the 
magazine proper. Miss Sampter’s poem, “The 
Christmas Tree,’ had won a prize in the 
League, and she had been several times a 
prize winner in the Herald Juvenile League 





when she was fifteen years old. The year be- 
fore, the New York Sunday Herald accepted 
and printed a poem, entitled “ Yadow Lake,” 
and since then she has had poems in several 
minor periodicals. 


Leroy Martin Scott, author of the story, “In 
Flat 21,” in the Woman's Home Companion for 
May, is an Indiana man, twenty-five years old, 
and a graduate of Indiana University. He was 
an editor of the university magazine, and spent 
a year On a country newspaper immediately 
after graduation. Later he was reporter, 
special writer, exchange editor, and editorial 
writer (in turn) on the Chicago Fournal. 
Afterward he was assistant editor of the 
Woman's Home Companion, and for a time 
acting editor-in-chief of the same publication. 
He resigned his position with the Woman's 
Home Companion to take up literary work in 
New York. He has just thrown up his work 
there to accompany to New Mexico a younger 
brother who has consumption. 


George Kean Stiles, whose story, “ The 
Street of Revilings,” appeared in Adnsiie's 
Magazine for May, is perhaps one of the young- 
est and most prolific story-writers of to-day. 
His first story was written two years ago, appear- 
inginthe magazine, Dixie, and since its publica- 
tion Mr. Stiles has written for the four largest 
syndicates, doing three newspaper storiettes 
weekly for the International. He was born in 
Baltimore twenty-seven years ago, and is a 
Johns Hopkins man. Besides his magazine 
work, he isan editorial writer on the Baltimore 
Herald, and is at work on his almost completed 
novel, which is a romance of the time of Riche- 
lieu and deals with the only important period 
of the great cardinal’s career that has been un- 
used in the flood of fiction based on this roman- 
tic churchman. Mr. Stiles is at his best in his 
Chinese work, an example of which is his story 
in Ainslie’s Magazine. He has just sold to 
McClure’s another Chinese story, “ The Strata 
gem of Hsiao C’hing,” and is now correspond- 
ing with an English magazine with reference to 
still another story of the Orient. 


Henry Wilton Thomas, whose story, “A 
Bloodless Vendetta,” appeared in Lippincott’s 














for February, lives in New York. He is the 
author of “ The Last Lady of Mulberry” and 
many magazine articles and stories treating of 
the Italian and other tenement quarters of New 
York. For some time he has been at work 
upon a series of articles and short tales for the 
Youth's Companion, which are said to be con- 
‘ceived and worked out in the best manner of 
this writer, whose sympathetic understanding 
of the life that he pictures has given his work 
a distinctive place. He is a story-teller who 
takes the pains to study closely the life that he 
‘strives to portray. His local color and general 
knowledge of the matter are not obtained by 
walking through the streets of the foreign 
‘quarters of New York and looking at things 
through a lorgnette, but by living for months at 
a time among the folks he writes about. By 
this method he is enabled to catch something 
of their point of view. He has nearly finished 
another book on the Italian quarter, his first 
one on that subject having met with marked 
success. A revival of interest in ““The Last 
Lady of Mulberry” has just set in now, owing 
to a circumstance apart from the merit of the 
romance. The Mew York World recently 
obtained knowledge of the fact that an Italian 
“banker ” of Mulberry had been writing letters 
to Mrs. Grover Cleveland asking her to buy a 
‘certain bust that he had. He said that a young 
sculptor in Italy had been tricked into making 
it from a photograph sent to him by some one 
in this country who represented that it was a 
picture of Mrs. Cleveland. The fraud was not 
detected until the bust arrived at the New 
York custom house, whence it was taken by 
its present possessor, the banker, who paid the 
customs charges upon it, amounting to some- 
thing more than a hundred dollars. To the 
‘dismay of the banker, and his ruin, — he parted 
with his last dollar to pay the duty,—the bust 
proved to be an effigy of a woman employed in 
a Third-avenue music hall, who bore no resem- 
blance whatever to the First Lady of the Land. 
The fact has now come out that it was upon 
this episode that Mr. Thomas founded his 
story, adding much thereto that is entertaining, 
if not always convincing. 





Charles Hanson Towne, whose poem, “To 
April,” was published in the April number of 
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the Woman's Home Companion, is only 
twenty-four vears old, but for the past three 
or four years he has been contributing 
verse to some of the best magazines — Har- 
per’s Bazar, the Bookman, Lippincott’s, the 
Smart Set, the Youth's Companion, the New 
England Magazine, the Cosmopolitan, Truth, 
Puck, the /ndependent, and many others. He 
is at present on the staff of one of the large 
magazines in New York, only writing at odd 
moments, when his regular duties will permit. 
Several of his lyrics have been set to music by 
composers like Clayton Johns and L. F. Gotts- 
chalk. He seems to have equal success at 
writing verse of a serious character and light 
lyrics. Mr. Towne was born in Louisville, 
Ky., and is the son of Professor Paul A. 
Towne, the eminent mathematician, whose se- 
ries of aritnmetics and algebra is still used ex- 
clusively in the South. 





Madeline K. Van Pelt, author of the poem, 
“Her Answer,” in Success tor May, was born 
thirty-four years ago in New York City, and still 
resides there. From her earliest childhood it 
was her ambition to attain success in a literary 
career. When at school she was the editor of 
a little weekly paper, and as a very small child 
she wrote fairy tales that were very shaky as to 
spelling, and worse as to grammar. She never 
wrote for magazine publication, however, until 
a year ago, when the first poem she ever at- 
tempted was printed in Harper's Bazar in 
March, entitled “Seven and Thirty-three.” 
Mrs. Van Peli’s account of the writing and ac- 
ceptance of the pvem is interesting. “It was 
the fifteenth of February, 1900,” she says, “ and 
my birthday. In the morning my little girl 
Adeline (aged seven at that time) 
‘Mamma, how old are you to-day?’ 
that I was thirty-three. 
said thoughtfully: ‘I’m seven and you're 
thirty-three.’ Well, the rhythm of that line ran 
through my head all day, and at night, as I was 
just about ready to retire, I felt that I must 
write those lines out of my head. So I sat 
down and scribbled on an old sheet of paper 
two verses, just as if I had always known them. 
It must truly have been an inspiration, for I 
didn’t alter a word of it. I never thought for 


said: 
I told her 
After a moment, she 


* moment that they would be good enough to 


publish. I just wrote them for myself and 
my little daughter. A few days later I had 
occasion to go down to the Harpers’ with a 
story of mine they wanted, and I had the two 
little verses in the same envelope. I therefore 
asked the editor if she would look at them and 
tell me whether they contained any merit. She 
read them while I waited, and immediately 
said, “ We will use this,” which almost took my 
breath away. Two weeks later the verses 
appeared in the Bazar, but they would not 
allow me to sign my name until I had become 
better known inthe literary world, so both the 
story and the poem were published unsigned.” 
Since then Mrs. Van Pelt has had eight poems 
and several short stories 
magazines as 7 ruth, 


Month. 


such 
Ev'ry 
Success has recently accepted three 
poems, one of which, entitled “ Man and the 
Ages,” is to be finely illustrated, and will ap- 
pear in the July number of the magazine. Mrs. 
Van Pelt’s maiden name was Madeline Bel- 
mont Kendrick, and she was married to Henry 
T. Van Pelt twelve years ago. 


accepted by 


Success, and 


Her first con- 
tributions to literature were newspaper articles 
published in the Hera/d, the World, the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, andthe Press, all of New 
York. 

> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Crawford. — Marion Crawford believes that 
the pen is the true implement of labor for an 
author. “For me,” he says, “dictation is im- 
possible, and I find that if I myself operate a 
typewriter the result is a 


stiff words.” 


string of 


lifeless g 

Ibsen. — The peculiarities of Henrik Ibsen 
are described by Henry W. Fischer, who design- 
edly made his acquaintance at the Café Royal in 
Copenhagen, where Ibsen has been in the 
habit of going every afternoon between four 
and six, to study people and papers. 

“ During these afternoons at the Café Royal,” 
says Mr. Fischer, “1 noticed that Ibsen fre- 
quently marked the numerous newspapers he 
scanned. A native journalist told me that the 
marked copies were afterward sent to Ibsen’s 
house to be cut and incorporated in the au- 
thor’s clipping bureau. ‘He has a more exten- 
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sive “ grave-yard ” than many dailies,’ he added. 

“Ibsen did n't show me his grave-yard when 
I called at his study, but on his plain desk — so 
placed as to allow the author to overlook the 
street without being seen himself —I saw a great 
many heaps of clippings, neatly arranged and 
ticketed, ready for the pigeonhole. Observ- 
ing my glances, Ibsen said he was keeping 
track of everything happening in the world 
that relates to the subjects on which he writes. 
‘I aim to be accurate and truthful,’ he contin- 
ued,‘ but at the same time I can’t make my head 
a storehouse for merely evanescent events.” 

‘‘] looked in vain for a collection of Ibsen’s 
works — he does n’t own one. His study con- 
tains only a few books in a very small case, all 
books of reference. Mrs. Ibsen and the au- 
thor’s children have all editions of his works, 
which he occasionally borrows, as necessity 
may arise. 

‘His desk and room might serve as object 
lessons in order and method. Everything has 
its place, no manuscripts or writing pads lying 
around, no newspapers or turned-down maga- 
zines. Ibsen, I suppose, could enter his study 
in the dark to find the identical clipping he 
may be looking for. 

“* My mascots,’ he said, pointing to a couple 
of Vienna bronze statuettes, flanking the ink 
well. They represent a bear and a rabbit play - 
ing on musical instruments, if I am not mis- 
taken. ‘In certain things I am such a slave of 
habit that I can’t set to work decently unless 
I have these beasts before me.’ Ibsen actually 
smiled as he spoke these words. It was the 
only time | saw his thin lips wreathed in a 
smile, though his expressive face is often lit up 
by irony, while his eyes look cold enough to 
make one feel uncomfortable. 

“Ibsen speaks slowly, as if weighing each 
single word, and, unless he wants to be rude, 
His 
passion for order does not extend to dress. 
The black frock coat he wore at the Café 
Royal was rather rusty, and his office coat is 
buttonless and out of-elbows. 

“The enormous correspondence he carries 
on with women in all countries and climes 
where his books are read aids the author in his 
studies of broken hearts, of hungry souls. The 


expresses himself with much politeness. 
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letters and confessions he receives are filed 
away as human documents with the newspaper 
clippings. He characterized the vast majority 
as ‘twaddle, but once ina while I get a letter 
that really helps. German women write the 
most foolish letters, French women the most 
fascinating. 
me. 


Very few American women bother 
I said “bother,” for, of course, I must 
answer these effusions whether I have time or 
not.’ 

* About his method of work he would n’t talk, 
and when I asked him about his literary plans 
for the future he got angry, went to the win- 
dow and drummed on the panes. Mrs. Ibsen 
told me that her husband never works after 
dinner or at night. The office hours of this 
literary giant are from § a. m. to 2 p. m. Then 
he takes a walk, returning at mealtime —3 
sharp. The rest of the day he devotes to in- 
vestigation, reading at the café, in the family 
circle, and with intimate friends. He loses no 
opportunity to look into the depths of a storm- 
tossed soul, -man’s, woman's, or.child’s. If he 
sees an interesting or sad face in the street, he 
follows the person attracting his attention, and, 
if possible, finds out all about him or her. He 
picked up Hedda and Loedborg in that way.” 


Spencer. — Herbert Spencer has not found 
the publication of philosophical works remu- 
nerative. His publishers have been obliged to 
mind their p’s and q’s in the make-up of those 
books, for it has been the author’s invariable 
habit closely to supervise the work of the 
printer, and to insist on the carrying out of his 
instructions. The following copy of an auto” 
graph post card of 1893 illustrates this: “In 
making up into pages avoid sundry things 
which I dislike. First — the division between 
sections must on no account correspond with 
the endings or beginnings of pages. Second — 
I dislike also to have paragraphs beginning or 
ending with pages. Third—1I disapprove en- 
tirely of the spaces habitually left between text 
and extracts. There must be no more space 
than between two lines of text.” — Louisville 
Times. 

Wallace. — ‘Success with a book is some- 
thing like having lightning strike you.” says 
Booth Tarkington. “ Upat Mackinac last sum- 
mer General Wallace told me how narrowly 





‘Ben Hur’ escaped publication. It was ex- 
amined by two of Harpers’ readers, who re- 
ported adversely on it, thinking it would not be 
a good seller. Finally, Mrs. Harper, a woman 
of strong religious tendencies, read it and ad- 
vised her husband to risk the expense of print- 
ing the book.” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Demand for Cheerful Literature. — 
The literary gossiper of the London A/orning 
Post got into conversation the other day with 
“the editor of one of the very few magazines 
which can be called distinguished,” and did 
some good listening work. The editor com- 
plained that, though there is plenty of writing 
talent about, it nearly all runs to gloom. “He 
did not say, but he was on the verge of declar- 
ing, that anybody can write without effort a 
little masterpiece of the depressingly tragic 
kind. He was absolutely contemptuous with 
regard to these, and said they were as com- 
mon as blackberries. But the person who was 
wanted and ¢ould not be found was the man 
who had brains, could write, and could some- 
times be happy. Such an author might be as- 
sured that his work would be gladly accepted 
and paid for, and that he would in addition be 
looked on as a benefactor of the public.” 


The Gentle Art of Skipping. — When |! 
meet a paragraph which begins: — 

“It is now necessary to retrace our steps 
somewhat to explain ’’ — or, 

‘The crimson sun by this time neared the 
horizon. Far over the hills stretched a vault 
of heavy cloud, its strange purple tints fading 
and dissolving into ’ — or, 

“But the contents of this room —his sanc- 
tum sanctorum — deserve 
scription ’ — or, 


more detailed de- 

“QO strange, unfathomable mystery of exist. 
tence, compelling our purblind race ’’— when, 
I say, I meet a passage in a novel which begins 
thus, I skip like anything.— 7he Pilot. 


Words, Once New, Now Old.— Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the great English lexicographer of 
the eighteenth century, was taken to task for 
admitting many new words which were held to 


be a “disgrace” to his dictionary! Some of 
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these words are now in common enough use, 
such, for example, as : — 

Fatuity. 

Narcotic. 

Germination. 
Horticulture. 


Resuscitation. 
Asinine. 
Cremation. 
Disruption. 


Dr. Johnson believed that language was a 
living thing and ought to grow by absorbing 
new words, coined on right principles. We 
all take off our hats to the old dictionary 
maker nowadays. He was ahead of his time, 
— Mexican Herald. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Revicion oF Democracy. 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: 
pany. 1900. 

Mr. Ferguson sees a deeper truth in democ- 
racy than that, merely as ruler of the state, it 
does away with all authority save itself. He 
makes its scope wider than the rights of man 
as generally meant, and holds the principle of 
democracy to be spiritual as well as temporal — 
to be as true in religionasin government. We 
are not bound, but tree, he urges: and he pleads 
with remarkable enthusiasm for the natural 
nobility of every soul. He insists that, as the 
son of God, every earnest spirit is its own mas- 
ter, and that any external authority, whether of 
church, or custom, or creed, not only wrongs it, 
but is bound to go down before it. 

Yet this liberty from external authority but 
leaves the human soul to the new and adventur- 
ous task of ruling itself,and sends the spiritual 
democracy forth to the mighty yet possible un- 
dertaking of building the kingdom of heaven 
right here on earth. Why not? urges this 
daring soul. Are not God's laws as valid and 
worka le here as anywhere? “Stand up,” he 
says; “the ceiling is high; this is eternity now. 
Do you want to walk on air, or fly on wings, or 
build a heavenly city in the clouds? Come, let 
us take our kit on our shoulders, and go out 
and build the city here.” 

Religion is for Mr. Ferguson a striving for a 
kinship of justice and equality, for a comrade- 
ship whose hands reach round the world. He 
sets forth in the abstract that which Victor 
Hugo, in “Les Miserables,” so wonderfully 
painted in the concrete. The “religion of 
democracy ” is the religion of Jean Valjean, the 
religion of faith, as will and action, overcoming 
in the end every Javert of authority, because 
leaving it nothing to do. 

As literature, Mr. Ferguson’s book is insuf- 
ficiently well logic-knitted to effect the author’s 
full purpose or to become of enduring value. 
It is the voice of a John the Baptist crying in 


By Charles Ferguson. + 17 
Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


the wilderness. It is full of striking sayings, of 
daring ideas, of noble thoughts. It coruscates 
throughout with metaphor; but dazzling sparks, 
though white-hot from the anvil, light up the 
room not so clearly as would some steadier 
beam. The glimpses given are well worth the 
while, however, and “ The Religion of Democ- 

racy” is a work not to be missed. E. Y. 

A History OF THE AMERICAN Pgopte. By Francis Newton 
Thorpe. 627 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 1900. 

Here is the latest work of Dr. Thorpe, in the 
shape of a popular history of our country from 
the earliest discoveries to the present day. 
The task of covering four centuries of Ameri- 
can history within the limits of a single volume 
is a difficult one, but this is a concise yet com- 
prehensive narrative of the leading events in 
the story of the nation. Although the book is 
in no sense a scholarly work, a clear under- 
standing of the relative importance of charac- 
ters and influences is displayed throughout, 
while the author is to be congratulated upon 
his success in avoiding the historian’s tempta- 
tion to dogmatize concerning questions open 
to controversy, and to indulge in polemic dis- 
cussion. Expecially is this exhibition of good 
judgment refreshing in a purely narrative his- 
tory. 

Within these limits it is impossible to com- 
ment adequately upon several excellent feat- 
ures of this work, but especial mention must 
be made of the Indian chapter and the clear- 
ness in Dr. Thorpe’s treatment of the colonial 
era in the first ten or twelve chapters. Barring 
the work of Fiske in this field, there has been 
no recent production superior to the account 
given here of the European struggle for colo- 
nial dominion. These chapters, with the follow- 
ing half-dozen covering the Revolutionary pe- 
riod, are the strongest parts of the book. The 
next twenty chapters bring the accoant down 
to the Rebellion; but two are devoted to the 
War and Reconstruction, and the history ends 
with three chapters on expansion, migration, 
and development, where the story of the “ part- 
ing of the ways” is told in graphic style. 

Where a historian gives evidence ina serious 
work of faithful research and sound grasp of 
principles, the reviewer may consistently pass 
over defects in point of style and construction; 
but in a popular history, clearness and force of 
style are of quite as much importance as ac- 
curacy, and when we find, as in the present 
case, successive instances of paragraphs of 
twelve and twenty-one lines cut up into ten and 
fifteen complete sentences respectively, the 
thought is necessarily obscured. Nor do we 
quite understand what is meant when we read 
(p. 585): “ Three writers were conspicuous, 
William Dean Howells, Francis Bret Harte, 
and Samuel W. Clemens, decause they were 
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wonderfully productive and each averaged a 


book a year.” So did Laura Jean Libbey and 
Bertna M. Clay. Again, the amiable Syracuse 
Doctor ruminates thus on p. 553: “ Has negro 
suffrage solved the race problem? Will 
woman suffrage solve the social problem? 
Experience has not yet answered.” He can 
have one reader’s opinion for what it is worth, 
that exverience has already answered that suf- 
frage does not, and never will, come within a 
row of apple trees of solving such problems. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the advent of 
popular editions in American historical work, 
in view of the prevailing taste tor historical 
fiction. It is only through such praiseworthy 
attempts as these that the general public will be 
historically interested, and Dr. Thorpe’s work 
is a step in the right direction. H. C. B. 


SANITY OF MIND. 


By David F. Lincoln, M. D. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


; 177 PP- 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


1goo, 

Dr. Lincoln’s book is a work of genuine 
value. It is written for the general public, and 
although tve author is a specialist of high 
rank, he has the faculty — rare among special- 
ists —of expressing himself so that the gen- 
eral public can understand what he says. His 
book is a study of the conditions of sanity of 
mind and of the means to its development and 
preservation. In his opening chapters he dis- 
cusses the nature and causes of insanity. 
Then comes the most valuable chapter in the 
book, headed “ Education,” and showing some 
of the ways in which mental soundness, 
strength, and stability may be influenced, fav- 
orably or the reverse, by early training. The 
latter part of this chapter considers some of 
the mental faculties which are, or should be, ob- 
jects of a teacher’s care, and points out how 
the teacher’s work, broadly conceived, may im- 
port into the mind the elements of vigor, sta- 
bility, and capacity to resist stress or shock. 
It would be an excellent thing if every school 
teacher in the country, and every intelligent 
parent — every one, in fact, who has to do with 
the education of youth —could be brought to 
make a careful study of this chapter. The fol- 
lowing chapters, entitled ‘“ Self-Education” 
and “ Our Social and Civic Duties,” are hardly 
less valuable. An appendix gives references 
to popular works on the prevention of an in- 
sanity, and there is a well-made index. 


W.H. H. 
Stincs AND Arrows. By George B. Perrv. 223 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Boston: The Dunscombe Publishing Company. 
19go0lt. 


In this attractive volume Mr. Perry has 
gathered together some of the sketches, stories, 
and poems. both light and serious, that he has 
written in the last twenty years and that seem 


to be worthy of preservation in permanent 
form. 


Writers and printers will be particularly 





interested in his whimsical skit showing that 
Shakespeare’s “Julius Cesar” is really a 
newspaper play, and in the papers, “The Evo- 
lution of the Proof-reader” and “ The Natural 
History of the Compositor,” both of which are 
written from most intimate acquaintance with 
the subjects treated. Mr. Perry’s poems, both 
grave and gay, show that he has equal facility 
in prose and in verse. Two excellent poems 
by Josephine D. Perry, one an appropriate 
“Foreword,” and the other, “Cypress and 
Laurel,’’a tribute to Lord Roberts, are evidence 
that the author’s daughter has inherited in 
large degree her father's talent. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 

THe Annuat LITERARY INDEX—1900. Edited by W. I. 
Fletcher and R. R. Bowker. 268 pp. Cloth, $3.50. New 
York: Office of the Publishers’ Weekly. 1g00. 

THe STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. By Lillian G. 
Kimball. 244 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: American 
300k Company. 1900. 

ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 
240 pp. Cloth, $1.00, 
pany. 1900. 

An ENGLISHMAN’s Love-LeTTERS. The missing answers to 
‘** An Englishwoman’s Love-letters.’’ 249 pp. Cleth. New 
York: Frank F. Lovell Book Company. 1gor. 

Kela Bai. An Anglo-Indian Idyll. 
106 pp. Cloth, 5¢ cents. 
Clure Company. 100. 


SONGS OF THE AppLe TREE, wiTH KiITH AND Kin. Gathered 
bv Robert Mitchell Floyd. 95 pp. Half Russia. Boston: 
Walker, Young, & Co. 19¢c0. 

MACPHERSON’S MuNICIPAL ACCOUNTING. 
pherson,C. A. 46 pp. Cloth. 
Publishing Company, Ltd. 


To NAZARETH or Tarsus? By the author of ‘* Not on Cal- 
vary.” 217 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie 
Publishing Company. gor. 

A Meteor-Kinc. By John A. Copland. 122 pp. Flexible 
cloth. Harrison, Ont.: The Harrison Tribune Printing 
House. 1899. 

Maser Gorpvon. By R. K. D. 250 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company. 1901. 


By Simon Newcomb, Ph. D. 
New York: American Book Com- 


By Charles Johnston. 
New York: Doubleday & Mc- 


Bv F. H. Mac- 
Detroit: The Bookkeeper 


1901. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ The publishers of Tok Writer will send to any address a2 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 





A Hermit’s Notes on THORBAU. 
lantic (38 c.) for June. 

AESTHETICS AND CRITICISM. 
(38 c. ) for June. 

Max Micver at Oxrorp. Aflantic (38 c.) for June. 

Totstoy’s Morat TuHeory oF ArT. ( Prize essay in the 
Century competition for 1900.) John Albert Macy. Century 
(38 c.) for June. 

Daniet WessTeR. — III. Illustrated. John Bach McMas- 
ter. Century (38. ) for June. 

Worps AND Tuer History. 
Nicholas (28 c. ) for June. 


Paul Elmer More. A/?- 


Ethel D. Puffer. Atlantic 


R. W. McAlpine.  S¢. 
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(Review of W. J. Stillman’s 


NorthiA merican Review 


AMERICAN 
W.D 


An EARLIER 
Autobiography.) 
(53¢ 

Poetry OF THR Cuinese. Dr. W. A. P 


Howells. 
) for June. 
Martin. North 
American Review (53 c.) for June 

A Stupy or BritisH Genius Havelock Ellis. Pofudla» 
Science Monthly (28 c.) for June. 

THe PsycHoLvoGy oF THE Printed PAGE 
ton Peck. 

Tue O_p Frencw ROMANCES. 
Illustrated. 
for June 

Por Fiery Years Arrer 
Forum (38 c.) for June 

THE PRINTING OF 
Review of Reviews (28 c.) for June 

AMERICAN HisTORIANS oF To-pDay. Alfred Mathews 
With portraits of James Ford Rhodes, John Bach McMaster, 
Winsor Cri 


Harry Thurs- 
Cosmopolitan (13 ¢.) for June. 

I.— Aucassin and Nicolete. 
Richard Le Gallienne. Cosmopolitan (13 ¢ 


Professor Edwin W. Bowen 


Spoken Worps Frederic Irland 


James Schouler, Goldwin Smith, and Justir 
terion (13 c.) for June. 

THe MAKING AND READING OF 
Courtney. Reprinted from the Contemporary Review in the 
Eclectic (28 c. ) for June. 


Newspapers. Leonard 


SLANG AND Its Uses. Charles Whitley. Reprinted from 
Literature in the Eclectic (28 c.) for June 
Ropvert Louis Stevenson's Hitts of Rome. Eve Blantyre 


Simpson Reprinted from Chamdbers’s Journal in the 
Eclectic (28 c.) for June. 
EMERSON LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Review in the Eclectic (28 c. ) for June 
THe Cutt or THE Historicat Romance.’ Professor 
for May 


ARTIFICE. 


Richard Burton. 
SARDOU AND 


Criterion ( 13 ¢ 
THE PLAY OF Charles Henry 
Meltzer. Criterion (13 c. ) for May 


Tue Nove ts or M. Rene Bazin. Edmund Gosse 


printed from the Contemporary Review in the Living Age 
(18 c. ) for May 11. 
HEROINES AND BEAUTIES Andrew Lang. Reprinted 
from Longman'’s Magazine in the Living Age 
May 11 
SHAKESPEARE AS A MAn. Leslie 
from the National Review in the L: 
15. 
fue Bap Nove. Re 
Living Age (18 ¢ 


MIsQuoTaTION 


printed fr 
) for May 18 

Herman Coher Reprinted 
ture in the Living Age (18 c.) for May 25 


—— «© 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The annual convention of the Western As- 
Winona 


June 24-28, inclusive. 


sociation of Writers will be held at 
lake, near Warsaw, Ind.., 
Henrik suffering 
He is scarcely able to walk or talk. 
Mr. and D. Mead 
for Europe to spend several months in histori- 
Mr. Mead 
the New England Magazine in 


Ibsen is from paralysis. 


Mrs. Edwin have sailed 


cal and political studies. leaves 
other hands, 
but may resume the editorship later. 


Reprinted from the Mational 


The June Lippincott reveals the fact’ that 
“Suzette ’ is Miss Caroline Lockhart. 


David D. Thompson has been elected editor 
of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, to 
succeed the late Rev. Dr. Arthur Edwards. 


Arthur T. Vance, for six years editor of the 
Home Magazine of New York, has resigned, to 
accept a similar position on one of the new 
magazine ventures to be launched this fall. F. 
P. Elliott is the new editor of the Home Mag- 
azine. 

Miss Isabel R. Wallach is the new editor of 
the Book World ( New York). 


The Pilgrim (Battle Creek, Mich.) is now 
edited by Willis J. Abbott. 


American Country Life is the title of a new 
monthly magaziae that Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
will publish early in the autumn. It is ex- 
pected to interest every one who cares for out- 
door matters of any sort. Liberty H. Bailey 
will be the editor. 

The 7heatre (New York ), edited by Arthur 
Hornblow, is a new high-class monthly devoted 
to the stage. 

Harper's Bazar is now published monthly 
instead of weekly. 
(New 


ownership, the new proprietor being J. S. Bar- 


Success York) has again changed 


cus, formerly of Washington. It will now be 


changed back from a monthly toa weekly. 


The Optimist will be published hereafter at 
Los Angeles, Calif., to which place the pub- 
lisher, H. S. Kneedler, has removed. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. (New York) offer 
a list of cash prizes for photographs of any 
out-door subjects that come within the scope of 
their new magazine, American Country Life. 
which is to appear next fall. 

The publishers of the Z. A. W. Magazine 
( Cleveland ) 
best three stories or articles dealing with the 


offer $500 in cash prizes for the 


advantages of cycling, from the point of view 
of health and pleasure, and printed in the 
daily papers. No entrance fee or other charge 
is required. The story may be in prose or 
verse, but the main point must emphasize the 


advantages and pleasures of bicycling. 





